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great sign between God and His people, under Judaism, 
and was intimately connected with the Jewish polity, 
they thought themselves bound to re-introduce, so far 
as they could, all such positive enactments of the older 
covenant, as Christianity did not appear on the very j 
surface to contradict. To erect a .similar commonwealth, j 
and with it, to reestablish " the Sabbath in its integrity," [ 
these men originally quitted England. 

To obtain, I say, a freer development of their opinions, 
they quitted Holland in a. d. 1620, and went to New 
Plymouth. In imitation of them, a larger body left the 
mother country in a. d. 1629, fur Massachusetts Bay. 
One cannot help greatly respecting these sufferers for 
conscience' sake. It is witii no slight interest that the 
log-book, for so it may be called, of the religious voyage 
of the good ship " Mayflower,*' which carried out the 
earlier adventurers, is perused. And the artist yet 
loves to dwell on the parting from Delpli-Haven, when 
Bobinson, their pastor, knelt down on the shore and 
prayed with and for those whom he was to see in this 
world no more. The records of the second emigration 
are not so minute, but there is much in them to move 
our feelings, even at the distance of two centuries and a 
half. The charm, however, somewhat vanishes, on our 
discovering that the tyranny which they feared under 
the " Book of Sports," was exercised unsparingly to 
members of their own body. " I came from England," 
said a sturdy Puritan, named William Blackstone, " be- 
cause I did not like the Lord-Bishops : and I cannot 
join with you, because I would not be under the Lord- 
Brethren." Here is a specimen of it, in the form of 
rules said to have been drawn up by John Cotton, a 
minister, who had emigrated from Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, and to have been intended as a draft of the laws 
of the colony of Massachusetts : 

"Whosoever shall profane the Lord's Day by doing un- 
necessary work, by unnecessary travelling, or by sports 
arid recreations, he or they who so transgress shall for- 
feit forty shillings, or be publicly whipped; but if it shall 
appear to have been done presumptuously, such person 
or persons shall be put to death, or otherwise severely 
punished at the discretion of the court. 

. No one shall run on the Sabbath Day, or walk in his 
garden, or elsewhere, except reverenily to and from 
meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair, or shave on the Sabbath Day. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or 
fasting day. 

If any man shall kiss his wife, or wife kiss her hus- 
band, on the Lord's Day, the party in fault shall be pun- 
ished at the discretion of the Court of Magistrates. 



It is a strange way of showing our humble reverence 
and love for the Creator, to be perpetually condemning 
and reviling everything that He has created. Were 
you to tell a poet that his poems are detestable, would 
he thank you for the compliment? The evil on which 
it behooves us to fix our eyes, is that within ourselves, 
of our own begetting; the good, without. The half 
religious are apt just to reverse this. — Guesses at Truth. 



FBESCO PAINTING. 

From "Tainting Popularly JExplained." 
(Continued from page 18.) 

A nearer approach to the effect of buon fresco is, 
however, made by roughly commencing the design, and 
hastily laying in the forms and masses of color while the 
plaster is still wet, and then finishing when dry in fresco 
secco or tempera. The mixing lime with the colors in 
true fresco occasions a want of force, which it was also 
sought to remedy by these " retouching*." This last 
method of finishing by retouching in tempera is cer- 
tainly the least legitimate process, although, from the 
facility it affords in concealing defects, and the tempt- 
ing means it presents of giving depth and force to 
shadows, it has been employed more or less by nearly 
all the great masters; if not so much at Florence, cer- 
tainly in the other Italian schools. Retouchings with- 
out lime are, however, altogether useless when a fresco 
is intended for exterior decoration ; simply and literally 
because they will not wash, for the first shower would 
remove all such additions. 

These retouchings may be easily detected, for they 
soon become darker, and present a dim, smoky surface. 
Indeed some modern frescoes in the Vatican have, more 
particularly in what should be their high lights, become 
quite black from these touches having been added as 
described. Vasari — who himself painted numerous 
works in fresco — says : " He who cannot finish his work 
in one day is obliged to retouch when the fresco is dry, 
which in time brings on patchings, stains, retouchings, 
colors one upon another, and brush marks, after the 
color is set, which is the vilest thing in the world, 
because it is evidence of the shallow power of the artist." 

These are the distinctions, then, between the three 
chief processes employed in wall painting. Fresco is 
executed with lime colors on the wet plaster; secco, 
also, with lime colors, but when the plaster has dried 
and been remoistened ; and tempora, or, as we now 
commonly call it, distemper, without lime at all r and on 
a dry wall. 

Did toe Ancients paint in tktje Feesoo ? — Having 
become acquainted with the principal modes of mural 
painting which are either possible or probable, we are 
in a better position to ascertain the answer to this 
inquiry ; for, as we have no satisfactory ancient author- 
ity upon the subject, we must be guided by artistic and 
chemical examination of the remains of ancient paint- 
ings. It has, in the first place, been discovered that, in 
the paintings at Pompeii, with very few exceptions, 
lime was mixed with the colors, whether employed as 
the general tint of a compartment, or in the painting of 
figures and ornaments. A drop of diluted sulphuric 
acid produced an effervescence, indicating the presence 
of a small, and often invisible, portion of carbonate of 
lime, even on the deepest black. The exceptions are 
where some portion must have been executed in- tem- 
pera. Some colors on walls, for instance, vermilion, 
are protected with a wax varnish (Vitruv. I. vii. c. 9). 
Winkelman and others, deceived by this circumstance, 
have erroneously maintained that the paintings of Pom- 
peii were executed in wax. 
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From the use of lime in nearly all the colors, we 
might infer that these paintings were executed in fresco. 
But the joinings in the plaster are at too great intervals 
for the work included to have been executed before the 
plaster would dry ; and, moreover, these lines do Dot 
coincide with the outlines of the design. In most of 
the walls two horizontal joinings only in the plaster are 
to be detected, and the painting, in either of the three 
divisions, is mucli more than could be executed in a 
day. The method, therefore, could hardly have been 
" buon fresco," hut was, in all probability, that of 
" secco." The Pompeiian paintings consist almost en- 
tirely of ornamental work, and the peculiar fitness of 
" secco " for this purpose has already been pointed out. 
It is, of course, possible that the general groundwork 
may have been executed in true fresco, and secco, and, 
as it appears, even tempera, occasionally, may have 
been employed in finishing. Not only the presence of 
lime in the colors supports this view, but the fact that 
many of the walls exhibit indented outlines, sometimes 
indicating the process of tracing, renders it extremely 
probable. From observing these marks of tracing, some 
have inclined to the opinion that the paintings may 
have been executed even in "buon fresco;" but the 
suggestion they offer to get over the difficulty of the 
quantity of work, that the numerous layers of mortar 
in the wall may have kept the surface moist for many 
days, is scarcely sufficiently probable. 

It appears, then, most reasonable to conclude that the 
wall paintings of the ancients were executed by the 
method known as " fresco secco," and it is not at all 
unlikely that the mediaeval painters derived this pro- 
cess, as they did many others, directly from antiquity. 

Fkesoo Painting in tub Fifteenth Century. — By 
far the noblest works in painting of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were executed in Italy on walls, and, for the most 
part, in fresco. These works, too, are most distinctly 
representative ; so that we shall review the Italian 
art of the period with especial reference to mural 
decoration. Bnt, in order to render our notice as 
complete as our limits permit, we shall also mention 
incidentally the most important works on panel. Many 
wall paintings, we may remark, to prevent misconcep- 
tion, were still executed in the older methods. 

The fifteenth century, or, as the Italians term this 
remarkable era, the quatrocento* is memorable for 
what is termed the Renaissance or new birth of art. 
This was effected chiefly by the genius of the great 
fresco painter Masaccio, and by the collection and study 
of the remains of ancient art. Masaccio, although not 
quite free from the fourteenth century naivete, was the 
first to look at nature for himself; and thus, being 
scarcely at all prejudiced by education and convention, 
of necessity he developed truth and individuality of 
form. Art, though it does not lose the internal life of 
preceding periods, is at length emancipated in its exter- 
nal relations. Florence, now established as the capital 
of Tuscany, under the powerful family of the Medici, 

* It is to be observed that this is the customary con- 
tracted form used by the Italians, and they do not, like our- 
selves, in a given date, include the current but unexpired 
century. 



has the honor of taking the lead in this great revival of 
sculpture as well as painting. ' 

The introduction of " buon fresco " slightly preceded 
the Renaissance. The earliest works are supposed to 
be some subjects from Genesis, painted by Pietro d'Or- 
vieto in the Oampo Santo at Pisa. Other circumstances 
were favorable to the advancement of art. Perspective 
was cultivated by Pietro della Francesca and Ucello. 
The former has the credit of being the first to reduce 
perspective to a practical system ; and the latter dis- 
tinguished himself by foreshortenings not hitherto at- 
tempted. Masolino da Panicale, also, advanced the 
knowledge of chiaroscuro. 

But the frescoes of Masaccio (the contracted form of 
Tommasaccio, which means Slovenly Thomas) in the 
Brancacci Chapel of the Carmelite Church at Florence; 
form the great landmark of the art of this century. In 
expression and composition, in truthful imitation and 
selection of forms, in modelling and knowledge of the 
naked or nude, and in the disposition of drapery, these 
works show a vast improvement ; and for nearly a cen- 
tury, even* to the time of Raphael, they, together with 
the frescoes by Filippino Lippi in the same chapel, 
formed the school of the artists of Florence. One of 
the most celebrated figures by Masaccio is that of a 
naked -boy trembling with cold in the fresco of " Peter 
baptizing the People ;" and a figure of St. Paul by Filip- 
pino Lippi was exactly imitated by Raphael in his well- 
known cartoon of " Paul preaching at Athens." The 
works of this chapel escaped in the fire which destroyed 
the works of Giotto in the same churcli ; fortunately, 
however, the paintings by Giotto were engraved by 
Thomas Patch ; the works in the Brancacci Chapel are 
also engraved. 

Benozzo Gozzoli, the pupil of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, 
though he studied the works of Masaccio, did not equal 
him in design. The pictures of this artist are light and 
cheerful in coloring. There is a small example in the 
National Gallery. But by far his most important , 
works — and one of the most interesting monuments of 
the art of the fifteenth century — is the series of frescoes 
with which he adorned the whole of the north wall of 
the Catnpo Santo at Pisa. 

Fni Filippo Lippi is named as a scholar of Masaccio. 
This worldly monk presents a strong contract in his at- 
tention to the external or sensuous qualities of art, as 
well as in his life, to his contemporary and spiritual 
brother Fra Angelico. Fra Lippi painted a few pic- 
tures in oil, but his most important works are the 
frescoes in the choir of the Duomo at Prato.* His son, 

* The life of Fra Lippi was a romance. When a child he 
was made a member of the Order of Carmelites ; but dis- 
liking monastic restraint, he left the convent in his seven- 
teenth year. Amusing himself one day in an excursion at 
sea with some friends, they were suddenly attacked by 
pirates, and carried as slaves to Barbary. During eighteen 
months Filippo bore his chains, when one day he drew a 
likeness in charcoal of his master on the wall, which was so 
striking, that the Moor rewarded him with his freedom ; 
and, after he had painted several pictures, gave him rich 
presents and sent him home. When forty-six years of age, 
while painting in the convent of Santa Hargherita, at Prato, 
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Filippino Lippi, inherited more than his father's talents, 
and he likewise surpassed his master, Sandro Botticelli. 
His finest works in the Carmine we have already men- 
tioned. These and other of his frescoes in Florence and 
Rome are remarkable for dramatic power. 

Sandro Botticelli was one of the most distinguished 
pupils of Fra Filippo Lippi. He executed many circular 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, of which there are 
two in the National Gallery. He also began to intro- 
duce classical myth and allegory into modern art. 
About 1474 the Sistine Chapel at Rome was built and 
named after Sixtus IV., and its walls were decorated 
with frescoes by this artist ; and all the most celebrated 
painters of the time, including Luca Signorelli, Peru- 
gino, Cosirao Rosselli, Domenico Ghirlandaio, and 
Oecchino Salviati. The ceiling and altar-wall subse- 
quently received the great frescoes of Michael Angelo. 

Conspicuous among other Florentine painters of this 
time was Domenico Ghirlandaio, the master of Michael 
Angelo. His most excellent frescoes are in the Sassetti 
Chapel in S. Trinita and in the choir of Sta. Maria No- 
vella : and in them he introduced portraits of many of 
his contemporaries. There is great elevation and ad- 
mirable execution in these works. His finest easel pic- 
tures are also still at Florence. The~study of the nude 
was advanced chiefly by two celebrated sculptors,' who 
handled the pencil as well as the chisel. Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo and Andrea Verocchio (or " the keen sighted '"). 
The former is said to have been the first artist who 
studied the dead subject for the purposes of design. 
But Luca Signorelli carried this difficult department of 
art to still greater perfection. The correctness of his 
foreshortening, and his masterly drawing of the naked 
figure in his frescoes, representing the "Last Judg- 
ment " and the " History of Antichrist," in the cathe- 
dral of Orvieto, distinguish him as the true precursor 
of Michael Angelo ; and Vasnri says that Michael An- 
gelo observed that " all may see he made use of the 
invention of Luca in his own ' Last Judgment ' in the 
Sistine Chapel." 

In the school of Padua we find a similar tendency to 
the study of form ; but, instead of referring to nature, 
the painters of this school devoted themselves to the 
reproduction of the ideal beauty of antiqno sculpture. 
This is visible even in the architectural and ornamental 
accessories of their pictures; in the frequent imitation, 
for example, of ancient bassi-rilievi, and the introduc- 
tion of festoons of fruit. Squarcione is the founder of 
this school. While travelling in Italy and Greece he 
formed the first great collection of antique sculpture. 
This collection he opened in Padua, and it is said to 
have attracted no less than one hundred and thirty- 
seven scholars. Among these, the most important was 
Andrea Mantegna, the founder of the school of Mantua. 

he won the affections of Lucrezia Buti, a young Florentine 
lady, who was being educated there. She afterward bore 
him the son who became a much more, distinguished painter 
than the father. Fra Filippo died suddenly, eleven years 
after the abduction of Lucrezia (not without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by this lady's relatives), and just be- 
fore the Pope's dispensation for his marriage with her, 
obtained by the interest of his powerful patrons the Medici. 



The plastic, or sculptural element, and antique severity 
of form, predominate in the works of this great master. 
Yet these characteristics are united with great original- 
ity of invention and much feeling for nature and 
reality. The nine colored cartoons in Hampton Court 
Palace of the " Triumphal Procession of Cassar," are 
excellent examples of Mantegna ; and his frescoes in the 
church Degli Eremitani of Padua display a technical 
skill far surpassing anything hitherto known. Like 
other Paduan masters, he painted pictures in chiaros- 
curo, which may almost be called painted sculpture.* 
With the menti'on of Melozzo da Forli we must pass by 
other less important artists of Padua, Ferrara, Milan, 
and other parts of Northern Italy, with the exception 
of Venice. 

The school of Padua exercised an important influence 
on the earliest art of Venice, especially on the Vivarini 
family, of whom Luigi Vivarini was the best painter. 
But the chief characteristic of the Venetian school — 
love of color — soon manifested itself and quickly be- 
came paramount. The introduction and adoption of oil 
painting in Venice long before it prevailed generally in 
Italy, was highly favorable to the development of this 
peculiar charm of painting. In our account of oil paint- 
ing we shall, however, have to recur to this subject 
more at large. 

Giovanni (John) Bellini is, then, the head of the 
Venetian school, in virtue of his transparent, gem-like 
coloring, although his outlines are hard, and his stip- 
pled touch has nothing in common with the bold sweep 
of later Venetian masters. His works are in oil, and 
his subjects chiefly Madonnas and portraits. Gentile, 
the elder brother of Giovanni, is a less important artist. 
Cima da Conegliano, a follower of Giovanni Bellini, 
was an admirable painter, and has not been sufficiently 
appreciated in this country (England). 

The region of Umbria, a retired valley of the Upper 
Tiber, was for ages remarkable as a peculiar seat of 
religious enthusiasm. This gave a severity (sometimes 
bordering on asceticism) to the style of some remark- 
able painters of this district and those who came under 
their influence : — among whom was Raphael, all his 
earlier pictures having this character. Pietro Perugino 
(so named from Perugia, the place where he established 

* Mantegna was one of the first great Italian painters 
who practised the art of engraving, and engraved their own 
designs. It is generally represented that the art of engrav- 
ing was discovered in 1452 by Masso Finiguerra, a gold and 
niello worker of Florence. Niello work means literally black 
work. Designs were engraved on metal plates, and in order 
to render them more visible, niello (Ital. for black), a black 
composition of lead and silver, was rubbed into the inci- 
sures. In order to see the effect of the design, Finiguerra 
is said to have been in the habit of taking sulphur casts 
from his niellos, and printing with them on damp paper ; 
and either this habit or some accident led him ultimately to 
print with the niello itself. Sir C. Eastlake, however, says 
(Materials, etc., p. 92), that various passages in a Venetian 
MS., preserved in the British Museum, prove that the art 
of etching was understood and practised long before it 
occurred to the monks, or to Masso Finiguerra, to take im- 
pressions from plates. There are wood engravings of cer- 
tainly an earlier date. 
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himself, and opened a. large studio and school), is one 
of the most distinctive exponents of this style. There is, 
however, not only a tender earnestness and dignity 
about his figures, but some of the more youthful have 
the most refined and saint-like beauty. "Christ's 
Charge to Peter," in the Sistine Chapel, is one of the 
best of his numerous frescoes. But Perugino's greatest 
glory was, that he was the master of Raphael. Pin- 
tnricchio (of Perugia) executed some fine frescoes in 
Borne, and also adorned the walls of the Libreria, at- 
tached to the Daomo of Siena, with a series of historical 
representations. The youthful Raphael assisted in these 
compositions ; and some of his drawings still in exist- 
ence are said to be much more beautiful, more fall of 
mind, than the large pictures executed from them. Lo 
Spagno (the Spaniard) was, next to Raphael, the most 
distinguished of Perugino's scholars. The father of 
Raphael, Giovanni Sanzio, of the neighboring Urbino, 
was by no means an inferior painter. But an artist of 
far more importance was Francesco Francia, of Bologna. 
The fine specimen of this master in the National Gal- 
lery proves lie is entitled to rank with Perugino, with 
whom he has considerable affinity. He has the same 
delicate sentiment; but his type of countenance is less 
peculiar and unearthly. The best of Francia's works 
are the frescoes in S. Cecilia at Bologna. 

Lastly, we find the early Neapolitan school greatly 
influenced by the importation of Flemish oil pictures. 
Colantonio del Fiore is the first name we meet with; 
but the school was principally established by Antonio 
Solario, surnamed Lo Zingaro, from having been a 
Gipsy in early life. He is said to have been a smith, 
and to have learned the art out of love to Colantonio's 
daughter. His freseoes are remarkable for their fine 
landscape backgrounds. 

(To be continued.) 



The great artist moulders in the tomb, but his works 
live in the self-sustaining freshness of nature. Age 
after age passes away, and they still beam forth in 
beauty upon one generation after another. In calm 
disdain, as it were, of the petty and transitory interests, 
pursuits, opinions, passions of the day, they continue 
with undecaying power, as years roll on, to address 
themselves to the great principles of our common na- 
ture, soothing the cares, elevating the thoughts, stir- 
ring in the very depth of the heart the thrilling 
emotions of natural sympathy, or awakening there the 
sleeping sense of the great, the sublime, or the holy. — 
Verplanek. 

It is impossible to communicate a profound know- 
ledge of Art to the multitude, but it is quite possible 
and highly desirable to cultivate their feeling of it; and 
there are no more effectual means to this end, than by 
associating it in their minds with the objects of their 
reverence or their daily interest. The feeling of the 
people must ever remain very far below the conscious 
perceptions of the accomplished artist; but the His- 
tory of Art has ho more interesting department than 
that which treats of the aesthetical education of society. 
— British and Foreign Review. 
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THE PBESS OK THE OEAYON. 

Seeing that our journal is ostensibly devoted to the 
interests of Art and artists, that we rise or fall as they 
rise or fall in public estimation, and that the higher 
the standard of Art is with artists, the more limited 
the class in the community is to whom they or we can 
appeal, we have no reason to complain of the Cbaton 
being neglected by our brethren of the Press. 

Many editors have continued with praiseworthy mo- 
tives to give us a monthly notice and to recommend our 
journal and its cause to public attention and support. 
Others, no doubt, would have done likewise if they had 
been more free from the cares and anxieties of their 
arduous pursuits. 

Believing that it is very advisable to see occasionally 
our own reflection in others' editorial mirrors, lest like 
the old lady we might mistake the lines of age for the 
dimples of youth, we have concluded to publish a few of 
the late notices with which we have been favored, with 
such remarks as they may suggest. 

The first is from the Oongregationalist (Boston), which 
has continued to be one of our best friends. 

The Crayon for January, 1861, is promptly on our table. 
We especially dislike some sentences in its editorial article, 
where a most absurd and needless attaek is made upon the 
pulpits of the land. The Crayon ought to know better 
than to utter such trash. In other respects the number is 
good. 

We regret that any sentences of ours should prove 
distasteful to this journal, as nothing more was meant 
by us than what would be approved of by our contem- 
porary if rightly understood. We never questioned the 
use and importance of the pulpit knowingly, to depre- 
cate the abuse of it was our only object. We know it 
is difficult to guard against the abuse of anything in 
these days, but we think abuses of this kind should 
meet with rebuke. We have sat under but too many 
pulpits where secular matters were needlessly drawn in 
to the exclusion of something much better and higher 
Our next is from the Newport Mercury (R. I.) 

The Craton for December closes the seventh volume of 
this valuable art publication — the only one worthy of the 
name in the United States. Its pages are always filled with 
the most reliable information, essays on various subjects 
connected with the various departments of art, criticisms, 
reviews, extracts, and in fact all that could possibly apper- 
tain to a work of this description. 

Of these flattering remarks we shall say- no more 
than to pledge ourselves for the future to the obligation 
of maintaining our good repute with our editorial friend 
as far as we are able. 

We have now to give one from the Sunny South, 
where, we are happy to say, we have many warm 
friends. It is from the Augusta Chronicle (Ga.) 

Thb Gbaton. — Our readers are referred to the advertise- 



